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Our Contemporaries 

and every poet is a prisoner until he is given the liberty of 
recognition. If Mr. Braithwaite were multiplied by twelve 
other critics performing a like service in other newspapers, 
it is possible that there might not be so many sins of omission 
and commission. Why Mr. Braithwaite chooses just the 
seven magazines that he does, to stand as monumentally as 
the churches of Asia, is not quite clear. It is incredible that 
the Atlantic Monthly should have so fallen from grace as 
not to be included in this list; or why there should be this 
limit at all we do not quite understand. Poetry fares 
as well as the Atlantic, for two poems have been singled out 
from each. But the St. Louis Mirror gets no mention at all, 
and thus Mr. Edgar Lee Masters' fine Spoon River 
Anthology, from which we quoted in our November number 
— one of the year's most important achievements — passes 
unnoticed. 

Will the newspaper editors of the Middle West please 
copy? A.C.H. 



THE DEATH OF MADISON CAWEIN 

The death of Madison Cawein, which occurred on 
the eighth of December in Louisville, is a deep grief to his 
many friends and admirers. 

Born at Louisville in 1865, he was still a young man 
when Mr. Howells' warm greeting of his first book of 
verse gave him an authoritative introduction to American 
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readers. Since then he has published many small volumes, 
which were united in 1907 in his Complete Poetical Works 
(5 vols.)- Three years later Mr. Howells reaffirmed his 
early praise of the poet in an introduction to a volume of 
selections. (Publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

This is not the moment to attempt a critical review of 
Madison Cawein's work. Many of his poems have been 
much quoted and dearly loved, and time, no doubt, will 
select a few for permanent honor in the anthologies of 
American song. Meantime we can only regret his too early 
death, and recall the gracious charm, the fine gentleness, of 
his character. 

Poetry is fortunate in being able to offer to its readers 
one of his most recent poems. 

NOTES 

The poets represented in the present number are, with 
two exceptions, Americans. The first exception is M. Remy 
de Gourmont, one of the most prominent French poets of 
the younger school. The other, Mrs. Herman Scheffauer, 
author, with Mr. Stephen Swift, of London Windows, has 
perhaps become our fellow-citizen through her recent mar- 
riage with the well-known American poet. 

Miss Edith Wyatt, of Chicago, writer of novels and 
critical articles, has contributed verse to various magazines. 
Some of her western and city poems have had a wide appeal. 
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